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Hlent stock. The dam of Sportsman was Sports- ; 
: : beeen mistress by Hickory. Wer dam the noted run-' 

SPLENDID* PLANTS FROM MEXICO. ning mare Millers Damsel (the dam also of Ameri- 

Mr Paince, proprietor of the Linnwan Botanic ean Eclipse) by Old Messinger. agri dam the 
Garden, has just received from Professor Keart-_ celebrated Pot8os mare, imported by the late Mr 
inc, now in Mexico, a most extensive collection | Constable. Phe blood of this horse therefore is 
of the native plants of that interesting country ; equal to any wn this country. His dam is of so 
and Mr Poser, our ambassador there, has also | much value as a brood mare, that $2000 has been 
transmitted to him many of the most valuable | tepeatedly offered for her. ae 
trees and plants of that region, including those | Phe Sportsman has proved himself not only re- 
that are natives of the highest mountains. In| markable fleet, but enduring ; he never was bealen. 
these collections are comprised the whole of the | He “— entered in the spring of 1828, at the 
Cactus famity as far as was possible to be obtain- ; Union ¢ cure, Long Island, for the Pasay day’s 
ed. The far famed Chetrostemon platanoides, or | purse, four mile heats, agalust Betsey Ransom and 
Hand flower tree, three evergreen species of the Revolution, but falling sick with the distemper, 
oak with beautiful and peculiar foliage; the | Was withdrawn. At three he won the oweey- 
Fuschsia arborescens with large laurel-like leaves ;| Stakes at the Union Course against five horses.— 
the Cestrum nocturnum, or night smelling Jasmin, On the same course he won a match race the same 
Bignonia jasminifolia, stated by Mr Poinserr to Season against Mr Stevens’ Rattler. In the au- 
be one of the most beautiful climbing plants in tumn of 1827 he ran upon the Same Come and | 
the world ; Passiflora ligularis or large Mexican on at three heats the second day's purse, three | 
granadilla with eatable fruit, Richardsonia lauri- | mile heats, beating Richard the 2d from \ er 
folia ; Zephyranthes carinata, rosea, and candida, , and two others. He has never given way in limbs 
Great Mamee apple ; Laurus persea, or Alligator °F in his wind. 
pear ; Montanoa arborescens ; Uibiscus rosa-monta-; ({7” We understand that this beautiful horse 
na; several magnificent species of Amaryllis, Cr-| wiil be in Boston in April for a few days before 
num, Pancratium, and Bignonia ; the very singu-| proceeding to Worcester county. He at present 
lar scarlet leaved Euphorbia ; several species of is at Westborough, where farmers have a fine 
Asclepas and Echites ; the round fruited Calabash | opportunity to improve their breed of horses. 
tree, or Crescentlia : several original species of the | SUGAR FROM THE BEET ROOT 
Dahlia, or Georgiana ; black flowering Gonolobus ; | <i er acai Te oe 
the Montezuma rose, and the red and white Mexi-| Mr peice my : 
can rose trees ; several beautiful species of Acacia | ans Tanee apne a ape —— P epee 
and Mimosa ; the Mexican Schinus, which adorns | frequent mention made of the sugar beet, and of 
the road sides, and whose branches are pendant 
like those of the weeping willow, and are loaded 
with scarlet fruit; Stevia alba and various other 
objects calculated to elicit the greatest interest 
among botanists and horticulturists. 

It is a pleasing circumstance to see our coun- 
trymen Professor Keating and Mr Poinserr, 
while in a distant country, thus giving their atten- 
tion to the subject of transmitting to their own, all 
the vegetable productions most calculated to en- 
rich its collections; and no American can view 
the circumstance without regret that Mr Pornserr, 
who has been so preeminently useful to his country 
in every situation in which he has been placed, 
and who possesses such high and honorable sen- 
timents in regard to our intercourse with other 
nations, should have been calumniated by some |5@¥° themselves the > ameren of an annual cum 
partizans of the nation near which he has for some bill, by no means inconsiderable, these mara — 
years been our accredited minister ; these calum- | Marne, Dec. 24, 1829. a. & | 
nies from whatever source they have originated,| Resaarks by the Editor—We have frequently, 
have, it is conceived, found as yet no believers in Since the commencement of the New England 
our country. | Farmer, communicated such inforination as we 

: jcould procure on the subject of manufacturing 
PEDIGREE OF SPORTSMAN. ‘sugar from the beet root; and as we have obtain- 

The beautiful blood horse Sportsman which we ed nothing new on this subject, we must beg leave 
mentioned as having been exhibited at Brighton, |to refer the author of the preceding to articles on 
we are informed will stand the ensuing season at |extracting sugar from the beet, &c. published in 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, and Westborough. He \the N. E. Farmer, vol. vii. pages 346, 362. 
was raised by Gen. Cores of Dosoris, Long Island | 


HORTICULTURE. 


cess by which the sugar is extracted and prepared 
quainted with the subject, would give us this de-' 
| scription ; and, in connexion with it, the quantity 
lof sugar which can be procured from a certain} 
quantity of the beet, they would, I presume, con- |} 
fer on the public a favor. 

This beet is raised by a few individuals in this 
|region of country with much success. It is, at 
jleast, a very excellent root for the table; an 
should its saccharine qualities equal, in every res- 
‘pect, those of the cane, many of our frugal! furm- 
‘ers will shortly become wise enough to cultivate 


| 


{ 





it, and to make from it sugar sufficient, at least, 
for the use of their own families ; and, thereby, 


> . | 
the beet sugar, &c., but no description of the pro- ' 


Elegant free flowering shrubs of easy culture in 
sandy peat. I. tinctoria is the plant most cultiva- 
ted in the East Indies for the dye, while that 
grown in the West Indies for the same purpose is 
I. anil, au herbaceous biennial. The indigo is one 
of the most profitable articles of culture in  Hin- 
dostan because an immense extent of land is re- 
quired to produce but a moderate bulk of dye, be- 
cause labor and land here are cheaper than any- 
where else, and because the raising of the plant 
and its manufacture may be carried on without 
even the aid of a house. The first step in the 
culture of the plant is to render the ground which 
should be friable and rich, perfectly free from 


| weeds, and dry if naturally moist. The seeds are 


then sown in shallow drills about a foot apart.— 
The rainy season must be chosen for sowing, oth 
erwise if the seed is deposited in dry soil it heats, 
corrupts, and is lost. The crop being kept clear 
of weeds is fit for cutting in two or three months, 
and this may be repeated in ramy seasons every 
six weeks. The plants are not allowed to come 


‘into flower as the leaves in that case become dry 
-and hard and the indigo produced is of less value, 


nor are they cut in dry weather as they would not 
spring again. A crop generally lasts two years. 
Indigo was not extensively cultivated in India be 
fore the British settlements were formed there.— 
Its profits were at first so considerable that as in 
‘similar cases its culture was carried too far, and 
the market glutted with the commodity. The in- 
digo is one of the most precarious of oriental crops, 
being liable to be destroyed by hail storms which 
do comparatively but little injury to the sugar 
cane amd other plants. In the West Indies the 
seeds are put in little shallow pits hoed up irregu- 


for use. If some of your readers, who are ac- | larly but generally within four, five, or six inches 


of each other, and immediately covered. The 
plants grow to full perfection in two or three 
months, and are observed to answer best when 
cut in fall blossom. They are cut with reaping 
hooks a few inches above the root, and laid in the 
steeper. Seventeen negroes are sufficient to man- 
age twenty acres of Indigo, and one acre of rich 
land well planted, with good seasons and proper 
management will yield five hundred pounds of in- 
digo in twelve months ; for the plant ratoons (i. e. 
it sends out stolones) and gives four or five™ crops 
inthe year, but must be replanted afterwards,— 
Indigo has long been cultivated in Spain, but is 
on the decline in that country, owing to the more 
favorable circumstances of the East and West In. 
lies. Tt was tried in the South of France, and 
Italy, during the reign of Napoleon, but found not 
worth following for the same reason. 


Nerium oleander. c. &. June, Oct. crimson. 1596. S. of 
Europe. 
splendens. ¢. 7. June, Oct. crimson. 1814. 
ddorum. e. 6 June, Aug. pale red. 1683. East 
Indies 


Beautiful evergreen shrubs of easy culture and 
propagation, and free flowerers great part of the 


iyear. N. oleander is very common in the Le- 
1! ; 


(who also bred the famous racer American, CULTIVATION OF EXOTIC PLANTS, &c. | Y@0 and especially in the Isle of Candia, and in 


| 
} 


* : { aaiet , + Sicily, Magna Grecia, by rivers and torrents : the 
Eclipse,) and was foaled in 1823. He was sired (Continued from page 178.) PM roar 


by the Bussorah Arabian, well known as one of | Indigofera angustifolia. e. June, Oct. purple. 1772. Cape. 


. : : . inctoria. e. 3. July, . 1731. East 78. 
the most beautiful horses ever imported into this | (pace ; Fao: f ne: rink ge 
country from Arabia, and the sire of a most excel- | Wales. , ; 


leaves are acrid and poisonous. Young cuttings 
planted under a hand glass and placed on a little 
heat, root freely. N, odorum though treated as a 
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green house plant requires a stove to make it 
flower freely. 
Acacia suaveolens. ec. 4. Feb. June. 1790. 

pubescens. e. 10. March, June. 1790. 

juniperina, e. 6. March, June. 1790. 

lophantha. e. 6. May, July. 1803. 

alata. e. 6. April, July. 18.3. 

acicularis. e. 6. March, Aug. 1796. 

discolor. e. 10. March, June. 1798. 

longifolia. e. 10. March, May. 1792. 

These are fine Australasian plants, with yellow 
flowers, of easy culture in loam, peat, and sand 
well drained. Cuttings will root pretty freely 
taken off in the young wood and planted in sand 
under a bell glass; or they may be increased by 
taking off roots, as large pieces as can be spared, 
and planting them in the same kind of soil as the 
old plants, placing them under a hand glass in a 
little bottom heat. A. longifolia is a very splendid 
plant. 

Metrosideros angustifolia. e. 6. June, July. green. 1787. 
floribunda. e. 6. June, Aug. white. 1788. 
lanceolata. e. 10. June, Nov. crimson. 1788. 
speciosa. e. 10. March, June. crimson, 1803. 
hispida. e. 6. May, Aug. yellow. 1789. 

These are natives of N. S. Wales, excepting the 
first, which is from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
are grown in sandy loam. Cuttings of the ripen- 
ed wood will strike in sand under a bell glass, but 
not without difficulty. The three last are very 
beautiful plants, but not free flowerers. 

Edwardsia grandiflora. d. 12. May, June. 1772. 
microphylla. d. 6. May, June. 1772. 

New Zealand plants with yellow flowers, They 
are hardy evough to survive through our winters 
out of doors, but they do better when protected 
undera frame. They ripen seeds, by which, or 
by young cuttings planted under a bell glass in 
sand, they may be increased. 

Iilicium floridanum. e. 8. April, June. crimson. Florida. 
1766. 
parviflorum. e.6. May, June. yeilow. Florida. 
1790. 

This genus derives its name from illicio, to at- 
tract on account of its agreeable perfume. I. flo- 
ridanum has very fragrant leaves and capsules, 
having a strong smell of anise when rubbed.— 
This species, and more especially anisatum, is pow- 
erfully carminative and stomachic. In China it is 
in frequent use for seasoning dishe-, especially 
such as are sweet. In Japan they place bundles 
and garlands of the aniseed tree in their temples 
before their idols, and on the tombs of thei: 
friends ; they also use the powdered bark as in- 
cense to their idols. Ripened cuttings will root in 
sand, but these plants are most readily increased 
by layers. 

Pultenwa obcordata. e. 2. May, July. Van Dieman’s Land. 
8. 
stipularis. e. 2. April, July. N. S. Wales, 1792. 
retusa.e. 1. Ap. May. N. S. Wales. 17°9. 

Small bushes with numerous yellow flowers, 
grown in sandy loam and peat, aud increased by 
cuttings. 

Hakea pugioniformis. ce. 6. May, June. N. 8S. Wales. 1796. 
cineria. ¢. 5. June, July. N. Holland. 1803. 

Plants with white flowers, which thrive in equal 
parts of loam, peat, and sand well drained 3; and 
cuttings root readily in sand under a hand glass. 


Pittosporum undulatum. e. 3. Feb. June. yellow. N. S. 
Wales. 1789. . 


revolutum. e. 6. Feb. Ap. yellow. N. 8. 
Wales. 1795. 


tobira. e. 6. March, Aug. white. China. 1804. 
Handsome shrubs with good foliage and pretty 
flowers. P. tobira is nearly hardy. Ripened 
cuttings root freely in sand under a hand glass. 
[To be contiaued.} 
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CLEARING LAND, LAYING OUT A FARM. 

Mr Fessenpen—It has been my misfortune to 
enter into trade in a small town in this vicinity, 
which was injudicious, because I had only a small 
capital, and there is a great degree of uncertainty 
attached to mercantile pursuits. It is true my 
speculations were not on so extensive a scale as is 
the case with your city merchants, yet it is no less 
true that the chance of loss (owing to bad debts 
and other causés) is as applicable to small as to 
large traders. 

I have given you a brief exposition of my bad 
luck, but my good luck is comprised in the simple 
fact that I quit with $700, after having lost $2000 
in trade. 

I have purchased 100 acres of wild land with- 
in 25 miles of Bangor, in the State of Maine, for 
$200. The land is of the first quality ; the growth 
principally sugar maple, hemlock, cedar, and 
beech. 

Now, sir, through the medium of your useful 
paper permit me to ask in what manner this land 
should be laid out? How much for pasture ?— 
How much for the wood lot? How much for 
mowing ? How much for tillage ? &c. &c. &c. 

I have a wife and two children, who are too 
young to be serviceable ; my wife has not been 
brought up with such fastidious notions as to view 
it a disparagement to work, although she has hith- 
erto been exempt from the necessity of labor. 

It would be desirable to have such calculations 
made in the division above referred to, as shall be 
applicable to the labor of one man only, because 
my pecuniary resources will compel me to depend 
on my individual exertions for subsistence. 


SUFFOLK. 


REMEDY AGAINST THE PLANT LOUSE 
REQUESTED. 

Mr Fessenpen—I should esteem it a favor if 
any of your numerous correspondents will favor 
me, through the medium of your paper, with an 
effectual remedy against that troublesome insect, 
the Aphis, or plant louse, which infests the differ- 
ent kind of plants kept within doors ; I have fre- 
quently tried tobacco smoke, and also a decoction 
of that herb, without effect. Yours, 

Boston, Dec. 29. M. L. J. 





|SUBDUING AND CROPPING PEAT LAND, 


&e. 

Mr Fessenprn—I noticed in your last week’s 
paper an inquiry whether any of the cultivated 
grasses will grow on a peat, or vegetable soil.— 
Also, whether flowing in winter is prejudicial to 
such grasses ? 

From some experiments of my own I can ans- 
wer that a peat bottom is an excellent bottom for 
herds grass. 

The land should first be thoroughly drained ; 
all the vegetable matter on the surface should then 
be pared and burnt, and the ashes spread evenly 
over the ground. 

The seed should be sown in August if possible, 
and a good crop may be obtained the next season. 
I have seen more than three tons to the acre,— 
No grain should be sown with the grass seed in 
such lands, because the grass seed will not take 
root so well with grain, and because a crop of 
grass will be much the most valuable of the two. 

If the meadow will bear the tread of cattle the 
labor of paring and burning will be much facilita- 
ted by the use of a paring plough. Such a plough 


. 4 . . 
‘is made much like other ploughs, but without a 











mould board; so that the furrow is not turned 
over, but completely cut apart, to be turned over 
by the hoe. The share of the plough should be 
sharp as an axe, and should branch out on each 
side of the chip, so as to be capable of cutting a 
slice 18 inches wide. But you should never aim 
to cut one more than half that width. You will 
then be pretty sare to cut clean, and will be able 
to subvert the sod with more ease. 

If the share and coulter be sharp, one yoke of 
oxen will draw the plough through the very 
toughest grasses ; cranberry vines ; laurel or small 
bushes. Turn the sods in June, and pile them 
in heaps and burn them in August, or as soon 
as they are dry enough. The cost of seeding 
down an acre in this way need not exceed $20; 
and a sprinkling of peat ashes once in two years, 
say 8 or 10 bushels to the acre, will insure the 
continuance of a good crop. 

The better your burn the better your crop. A 
bushel of good peat will make nearly half a bush- 
el of ashes ; and a cord of peat, well cured, is worth 
as much for fuel as a cord of oak wood. 

As to flowing the land in winter, I can say I 
never knew good hay obtained afterwards for any 
long time. 

Lands may be fiowed in summer, spring, or fall, 
for two or three days ata time without detriment 
but should be drained again as soon as the turbid 
waters have deposited their riches in the soil._— 
Even the foul meadow grass, that delights so 
much in moisture, is soon destroyed by continued 
flowing. 

The frosts of winter seem essential to obtain 
good hay. They seem to effectuate something 
more than merely the shifting of the position of 
every particle of the soil, and thereby answering 
the purpose of a good ploughing and harrowing. 
Else why is the hay of our Northern States so 
much superior to that of the Southern ? 

Why do the cities of the South send annually 
to the North ; to Maine; for a supply of hay ? 

Providence has given us, along with our long, 
cold winters, not only a much better kind of fod- 
der, but a greater supply. 

Wet lands will not produce sweet hay ; by ma- 
nuring highly you may obtain hay on wet grounds 
in the shape of herds grass, and clover, but it is 
still meadow hay. But well drained meadows will 
produce as sweet hay with proper culture as any 
upland soil. Yours, very respectfully, 

Framingham, Dec. 25. W. B. 


From the Journal of Heaith. 
TOBACCO. 

It is really surprising that a single individual 
could be found, who, after experiencing the dis- 
tressing sensations almost invariably produced by 
the first use of tobacco, would be willing to risk 
their recurrence a second time ; still more so that 
any one should again and again resort to the use 
of the “ noxious weed,” until, its immediate effects 
being lessened by habit, it becomes an article of 
luxury, from the use of which it is found difficult 
to refrain. 

The extreme nausea; paia of the head, and 
vertigo ; the cold death-like sweat, and general 
exhaustion, experienced by the novice in chewing, 
snuffing, and smoking, we should imagine would 
be fully sufficient to prevent the use of tobacco 
from becoming a habit. Yet, such is “the folly 
and infatuation of the human mind,” and the pow- 
er of custom and example, in opposition to pru- 
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dence and the dictates of nature, that one of the 
most disgusting productions of the vegetable king- 
«in all places where it has come,” to use the 
quaint expression of Sir Hans Sloane, “ has much 
bewitched the inhabitants, from the polite Euro- 
pean to the barbarous Hottentot.” 





dom, 


Did this “ modern herb” possess a tithe of the | 


yirtues ascribed to it by Dr Thorur in his Petolo- 
gia;* did, in fact, the least benefit result to the 
system from its habitual use, there would then be 
some reason why, “ with all its loathsomeness of 
smell and taste,” it should have become so gene- 
ral a favorite. But we know, on the contrary, 
that all who habituate themselves to its use, soon- 
er or later experience its noxious powers. 

Tobacco is, in fact, an absolute poison. 
moderate quantity introduced into the system ; 
even applying the moistened leaves over the sto- 
mach, has been known very suddenly to extinguish 
life. ‘The Indians of our own country were well 
aware of its poisonous effects, and were accustom- 
ed it is said, on certain occasions, to dip the points 
of their arrows in an oil obtained from the leaves, 
which being inserted into the flesh, occasioned 
sickness and fainting, or even convulsions and 


A very 


death. 
It must be evident to every one, that the con- 


stant use of an article possessing such deleterious 
properties, cannot fail, at length, to influence the 
health of the system. 

In whatever form it may be employed, a por- 
tion of the active principles of the tobacco, mixed 
with the saliva, invariably finds its way into the 
stomach, and disturbs or impairs the function of 
that organ. Hence most, if not all, of those who 
are accustomed to the use of tobacco, labor under 
dyspeptic symptoms. They experience at inter- 
vals, a want of appetite; nausea; inordinate 
thirst; vertigo; pains and distension of the sto- 
mach ; disagreeable sensations of the head ; tre- 
mors of the limbs; disturbed sleep, and are more 
or less emaciated. 

According to Boerhave, “ when this celebrated 
plant was first brought into use in Europe, it was 
cried up for a certain antidote to hunger ; but it 
was soon observed, that the number of hypochon- 
driacal and consumptive people were greatly in- 
creased by its use.” 

Dr Cullen informs us that he has observed “ seve- 
ral instances in which the excessive use of tobac- 
co in the form of snuff, has produced effects simi- 
lar to those occurring in persons from the long 
contracted use of wine and opium;” that is, 
“Joss of memory, fatuity, and other symptoms of 
a weakened or senile state of the nervous system, 
induced before the usual period.” 

The almost constant thirst occasioned by smo- 
king and chewing, has, in numerous instances, it 
is to be feared, led to the intemperate use of ar- 
dent spirits. 

This thirst cannot be allayed by water; for no 
insipid liquor will be relished after the mouth and 
throat have been exposed to the stimulus of the 
smoke or juice of the tobacco ; a desire, of course, 
is excited for strong drinks, which soon leads to 
intemperance and drunkenness. 

The use of snuff destroys entirely the sense of 
smell, and injures materially the tone of the voice ; 
while chewing and smoking vitiate the sense of 








* A Latin poem in praise of tobacco, published in the 
17th century. Howel in one of his letters, describes it as 
“an accurate piece couched in strenuous heroic verse 
and full of matter.” 




















taste. Hence those who make use of tobacco, to! tle Show in November last. They were raised hy 
any extent, have certainly one, and frequently two | Mr Jonathan Kingham, of West Bridgewater, and 
of the external senses less perfect than other indi-| weighed as follows :—Ist, Beef 1162—Tallow 
viduals. But this is not all. Polypus of the nose,} 1; i—Wide 124 Ibs. 1459. The 2d weighed, 
and other serious affections have been traced to! Beef 1253-——'Tallow 137—Hide 142. ‘Total 1532 
the use of snuff. ibs.—.Vew Bedford Mercury. 

Sir John Pringle, whom, we are informed, was is — 
very liberal in its use, experienced in the evening ‘ Applications are to be made to the New York 
of his days, a tremor of his hands and a defect of | Legislature to cha rter compunies to build railroads 
memory. Being in company with Dr Franklin, at from Canajoharie to Catskill, and from Somers to 
Paris, he was requested by the Doctor to observe | Mount Pleasant, Westchester county. 
that the former complaint was very common nd 
those people of fashion who were great snuffers.| Commerce of the Black Sea has heretofere given 
Sir John was led by this remark to suspect that! employment to some hundreds of vessels. The 
his tremors were occasioned by his Seeiee Se Americans, with their characteristic enterprise aud 
of snuff. He, therefore, imunediately left it off,! skill in navigation, will not only obtain a large 
and soon afterwards the tremor of his hands dis-| .nare of this commerce, but probably greatly ex. 
appeared, and at the same time he recovered the} tend jt, In order to do this, they mun tenn 
perfect use of his retentive faculties. | knowledge of the countries bordering on the 

Cases could be mentioned in, which epilepsy,| Black Sea, and of their productions, the nature of 
consumption, and other serious diseases have been ‘their trade, &e. and this knowledge can be no 
brought on in young people by the excessive use 





Dearborn’s Commerce of the Black Sea.—The 





| where so well obtained as in Gen, H. A. S. Dear- 
of tobacco. | born’s History ofthe Commerce of the Black Sea. 
Believing that this commerce was immensely im- 
portant to the mercantile interests of our country, 
Gen, Dearborn spared no expense in collecting all 
ithe information practicable on the subject, and 
with that muuificence of labor for which he is so 
distinguished, and the expense of several thousand 
dollars, he has laid the result of his inquiries be- 
fore the public. Itis but an act of justice in our 
merchants to patronize by their subscription a la- 
hor solely intended for their benefit, especially as 
in so doing they are possessing themselves of the 
most valuable information in relation to a new 
and important field for their commercial enter- 
prise. —Essex Register. 


Hints to Practical .Inatomists.—A dead child | 
was brought to the dissecting rooin of the London 
Medical Society, and had already been some time 
in the amphitheatre, when the anatomist set about 
dissecting it. But at the moment of operating, he 
forturately thought of inflating the lungs for a few 
moments. At the cud of two or three minutes heat 
returned, the circulation began to be established, 
the heart beat, and presently the child revived, and 
was sent back to its parents. A similar event hap- 
pened toan anatomist of Lyons, who communicated 
ittothe French Academy. In reporting these 
cases to the French Academy of Sciences, M. Julia 
de Fontanelle remarked, how conclusive they are 
in favor of the advantage that might be derived 
from insufflation, particularly in new born children 
provided always the air be introduced into the 
lungs with precaution. 


Captain Edmund Freeman of Wellfleet, last 
season gathered 35 bushels of apples from a single 
tree in his garden, 33 years old. The tree isin a 
sheltered situation, and the fruit resembles the 
Pearmain. 











Stephen R. Bartou of Western, has been acquitted 
at Worcester of a charge of assault. ‘The Yeoman 
says the affair began in drinking rum and playing 
eards which terminated ina brawl and prosecution. 
The witnesses flatly contradicted each other leav- 
ing the jury to decide which lied most. 


Some inhabitants of Oxford county are about 
to petition the Maine Legislature to prohibit the 
use of ardent spirits at military reviews and elec 





tions. 


John Anguis and Horatio Fulton, of Framing- 
ham, were lately indicted for larceny, in stealing 
watermelons from Daniel Stone, of Framingham. 
They said they would not contend with the Com- 
monwealth, and submitted to the sentence of Court ; 
which was to pay a fine of $5 each and costs of 
prosecution. 

The statute fixes the fine at not more than $50 


The Magnolia.—This pride of the American 
forests was named in honor of Pierre Magnol, 
Professor of Medicine, and Prefect of the Botanic 
Garden at Montpelier. 





The Providence Advertiser sexys, we have un- 
derstood that Mr William H. Vernon of Newport, | 
has prepared an elaborate treatise on the claims| nor less than $5. As this was their first kown of- 
upon France, fence, the lowest penalty was imposed, If the 

Mee ery Rr : (law had its course more frequently on this sub- 

Premium Oxen.—The Oxen which obtained the ‘ject, the watermelon yards would be much better 
Ist and 2d premiums at the Bristol County Cattle | protected from the rapacity of unprincipled plun- 
Show, in October last, were slaughtered in this! derers— Concord Gaz. 
town on the 23d ult. by Messrs Peuniman & Whi- | 
ting. ‘The first was raised by Mr Hanum Wil- 
bour in Somerset, and weighed when slaughtered 
—Beef 1121 pounds—Tallow 171—Hide 113. lture of ‘Tennessee, 
Total 1406 Ibs. The other was raised by Mr Na- | tures, to whom it was referred, have reported in 
than Slade, in Somerset, and weighed as follows : | favor of it. 

—Beef 1199 lbs.—Tallow 196—Hide 121. To-| py Jesse Fifield, of Waterloo, recently went 
tal 1516 Ibs. They were fatted on grass, and | into the office of the Seneca Farmer, to cane the 
had no grain until after the Fair in October. | Editor; but he caught a Tartar. After two or 

On the same day were slaughtered by Messrs | three blows, the Editor took the cane from his as- 
Britt & Howland, the oxen which obtained the! cailant and paid him off with compound interest. 
Ist and 2d premium at the Plymouth County Cat-| Jn other words, he gave the Dr a sound drubbing. 


Cullure of Sitk.—A bill to encourage the cul- 
ture of silk bas been introduced into the Legisla- 
The Committee on Manufac- 
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JUDGE PITMAN’S ADDRESS. 
Continued from page 181. 

But we must return from the regions of poetry, 
and speak in our dull prose of the pursuits of ag- 
riculture. 
To obtain the greatest possible product at the | 
least possible expense, is the great desideratum of 
the farmer and manufacturer. ‘The latter has ob- 
tained his object more nearly than the former. 
The farmer must proceed more slowly in his pro- 
gress ; his operations depend upon contingencies 
which cannot be foreseen, and upon the coopera- 
tion of agents, the nature of which he does not 
perfectly understand. But nearly all the operations 
of the manufacturer address themselves to the eye ; 
we behold in a little time the whole process ; all 
the causes are known, and the effects are certain 
and invariable. The product of agriculture is the 
joint production of nature and man. Man sows 
iv hope, and cultivates in hope ; but if God with- 
holds the early or the latter rain, if the influence 
of the sun is not sufficiently afforded, or is shed 
in scorching profusion, if blight or mildew ap- 
proach, or the worm that gnaws in secret, the re- 
sult is disappointment. In any agricultural expe- 
riment, though the result is known, some of the 
causes are involved in mystery ; how much the 
result was dependent upon the labor of man, how 
much upon the peculiar nature of the soil, or the 
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| the cheapness of land, its fertility, by which aj utility. Nor will his breed of patiny. be 


large product may be obtained at w small expense, 
and to that disposition in our yeomanry to be lords 
of the soil, and work for themselves. 

That art upon which all other arts subsist, must 
eventually be equally rewarded. The day of pros- 
perity for our farmer must yet arrive ; that home 
market which is to be created by the extension of 
manufactures, must increase the price of their pro- 
duce. The rapid increase of labor saving machine- 
ry must lessen by competition the price of manu- 
factures, and consequently of labor. And the price 
of labor, which is now regulated, with us, by the 
price of manufactures, must, as it should, accord- 
ing to the natural course of things, be ultimately 
and permanently regulated by the price of agri- 
cultural product. 

But in proportion to the present difficulties un- 
der which our agriculture labors, should be our 
exertion to overcome them. If the price of labor 
is high, we should strive to render it more pro- 
ductive. Though the farmer cannot cultivate his 
farm by the power of water or steam, yet he may 
render the power of the horse and the ox more ef- 
ficient, by the best implements of husbandry, The 
great point, however, is, to ascertain the most pro- 
ductive application of labor ; to acquaint ourselves 
with the principles of agriculture, that we may be 
scientific and practical farmers. The farmer who 


nature of the substances applied to enrich the soil, |}, jgnorant of the nature of the substances he em- 


upon the quality of the seed, the given quantity of 
cold and heat, of moisture and drought afforded by 
the season, or how much ,upon causes which en- 
tirely escaped observation, or were invisible, is un- 
certain, but must be inferred by the comparison of 
different experiments with each other. Where 
so much is left to conjecture, there is room for 
contradictory theories which have hindered the 
progress of the science. 

Any improvement in manufactures can be 
speedily and certainly demonstrated. Where no 
doubt exists, there can be no hesitation at adopt- 
ing the improvement ; and it must be adopted, or 
those who use it will be able to undersell those 
who do not. Prudence, however, suggests to the 
farmer to be cautious in adopting suggested im- 
provements, and that his own experiments must 
first satisfy him of their utility. Much time is re- 
quired to make these experiments; if the first is 
unsuccessful, another year is required to repeat it, 
and in the mean time, if the farmer has not re- 
corded the particulars ofthe first experiment, they 
may be forgotten, and if one particular is lost, the 
experiment, for all the purposes of science, is use- 
less. 

In this country, the high price of labor and low 
price of agricultural product, has been another 
impediment to agricultural improvement. Accord- 

ing to the theory which makes labor the standard 
of value for everything, it is a paradox that the 
price of labor should be high, and the product of 
that labor low. Several causes may contribute to 
this, In this portion of our country, labor can be, 
and is, more profitably employed in manufactures, 
and the reason why this scarcity of agricultural 
labor does not cause a scarcity in agricultural pro- 
ducts, and an enhancement of their price, is, that 
the agricultural products of other parts of our ex- 
tensive country where they are more abundant, 

















and the surplus great, find, by the facility of water | knowing that the cost of keeping will not be there- 
transportation, an easy access to our market. But| by increased, and that at a small expense he will] person can read with attention the late accounts 
why is the pres of labor comparatively high where | add to his wealth, and derive much pleasure in| delivered to the House of Commons respecting 
this surplus is so great? This may be owing to beholding the combination of so much beauty and! the growth of corn throughout this kingdom, 


ploys to cooperate with him, may be said to work 
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thought 
beneath his care, unless he is willing to have ‘his 


ears filled by a clamorous race who are continuall 

crying give! give! while their lean carcases on 
mise little in return. Nor will he suffer them to 
run at large in unproductive idleness, to the terror 
ofall who have poor fences ; but having furnished 
them with comfortable quarters, he will also pro- 
vide them a place to work in, and materials to 
work with, that they may earn a portion of their 
living, and thus prepare, in the best manner, the 
means of fertilizing the soil, But time would {ail 
me, and I should weary your patience, should } 
attempt to enumerate all the particulars of good 
management by which such a farmer improves 
his estate, and adds to the comfort of all around 
him, while on the other hand, and perhaps not 
far from him, we may behold one who despises 
and ridicules all improvements, and whose pro- 
Strate fences, moss grown meadows, weedy crops 
neglected orchards, crazy buildings, lank cattle 
and itinerant swine, might induce us to suppose 
that he was trying some miserly experiment, with 
how few of the comforts of life it was possible to 
bring up a family, or keep his owa soul and body 
together. 

I bog leave, gentlemen, to call your attention 
more particularly to a subject which I have slightly 
mentioned, and which is deemed of much impor- 
tance in agriculture :—the adaptation of plants to 
the soil. A communication on this subject 








blindfolded, compared with him whose experience | made to the Bath and West of England Society, 
and observation, combined with the knowledge to | was deemed by that society worthy of publication 
be derived from agricultural bocks, and the sci- | among their papers, and was republished in this 
ences connected with agriculture, have taught him } country, in the year 1817, in the 4th volume of the 
the secrets of nature which have been discovered | Massachusetts Agricultural Journal. As many of 
by man. The scientific and practical farmer will | you may not have seen this communication, 1 do 
ascertain the properties of his soil, its component | not know that I can more profitably employ a por- 
parts, and the proportions of this compound; his|tion of the time allotted me, than in giving you a 
knowledge of agricultural chemistry will teach him | few extracts from the same, And it may the more 
the importance of this as the basis of all his other | attract your attention, when IT inform you that it 
operations. Having ascertained the qualities of | was a communication by alady, Mrs Agnes Ibbet. 
his soil, he will know how to improve its texture | son ; for the other sex has not only excceded ours 
by the addition of those substances in which it is} in all the charities of life, but successfully vied 
deficient, and to correct it in reference to those | with ours in the government of kingdoms, in the 
substances found therein unfavorable to vegetation, | cultivation of the sciences, and in directing the 
He will be able also to determine what plants are |labors of agriculture. Nor would these rural 
best suited to his soil, the substances to be applied | cares seem incongruous in the female sex, accord- 
most proper for their nourishment, and the best |ing to the notion of some of the ancients, who in 
time and manner of cultivation. He will search| their mythology made Ceres the goddess of corn 
his farm for the means of its improvement in con-|and tillage; and may our wives and daughters 
nection with the barnyard, and will gladly avail} stimulate us to excellence in this, as in all other 
himself of those rich deposits of vegetable mat-| good works. 

ter which have been accumulating for ages, the This lady, (who had received some flattering 
distribution of which will abundantly reward his| proof of the approbation of this society,) stated 
labor, His attention will be constantly directed to | that she had been for many years constantly occu- 
the operations of nature under the diversity of the | pied in dissecting and studying the nature of plants, 
sensons and different modes of cultivation, that | and for the last few years preceding her comnu- 
the experience of each year may increase his | nication, she had endeavored to draw results from 
stock of knowledge. He will have a due regard |the dissection of vegetables applicable to agricw- 
to the rotation of his crops, that an exhausting may | ture, having had the use of a pretty large farm to 
he followed by an ameliorating crop, and will put| assist theory by practice. : 
his land to rest under a liberal distribution of; “I have been lately occupied, (she said,) in en- 
grass seed, that it may he defended from the sum- | deavoring to shew that all plants should be divided, | 
mer’s heat and winter’s cold, and when, in a few | disposed, or placed according to the different soils 
years, it shall come again into the course of cul- congenial to their habits, from which they origi- 
tivation, a rich glebe may be buried in the soil to| nally proceed ; and that it is to the total inatten- 
| improve its texture and add to its fertility. He will| tion to this circumstance that we probably owe 
|he anxious to improve the breed of his cattle,|the very strange and contradictory results con 
stantly to be found in all agricultural reports. No 
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without being struck with the contradictory returns 
transmitted of the whole ; and without being con- 
vinced that there must be some hidden cause for 
such a strange diversity in the gains of the farmer; 
as there are many instances adduced, in those re- 
ports, of the same excellent management, where 
the same seed has been sown, an equal degree of 
labor performed, with the same season, time, and 
manure employed, and one farmer has gained three 
times as much again as was expended for putting 
in the crop, while another has scarcely exonerated 
and repaid himself for the seed; what then could 
be the cause of the loss of the latter, and gain of 
the former? It must, I am convinced, be attribu- 
ted chiefly to the agreement or disagreement of 
the soil in which it is placed, its situation and as- 
pect; three things of which the farmer knows 
but little, or ever takes into his calculation. 

« Nature is so bountiful that there is scarce a 
plant necessary to the food of man and animals, 
tbat if we choose to seek it with care, has not one 
peculiar sort calculated for every soil. Thus in clo- 
vers, there is a sand clover, a clay clover, a gravel 
and a chalk clover; one that grows well in rich 
lands, and one that would be ruined in a rich soil, 
and can grow and do well only in a poor one ; one 
that will not endure moisture, and one that only 
grows in wet land ; one that prefers hills, and one 
that will grow in valleys alone; one that likes the 
sun, and one that covets the shade. Nature has 
been equally bountiful in most other plants pecu- 
liarly adapted to agriculture, and in which there 
are quite as many species fitted for poor land as for 
rich ones, and if planted in their own soils, give 
an infinitely greater return, and are not subject to 
those dreadful disorders but too common to plants 
placed in improper ground,” 

To be concluded next week. 
REAPING MACHINE. 

~ The reaping machine invented by Mr Patrick 
Bell, which was judged worthy of a premium by 
the Highland Society, has received the most de- 
cided approbation wherever it has been brought to 
trial. It is therefore with considerable pleasure 
that we mention, that an experiment as to its 
powers has been made lately in this county, and 
has been attended with complete success. ‘The 
operation of the machine was anxiously observed 
by a select party of agriculturists, with much sat- 
isfaction, on Mr Robertson’s farm of Reedylees, 
on Monday last, and nothing among the inventions 
of the last twentyfive years, so fertile in contri- 
vances on this subject, appears so likely to super- 
sede the use of the sickle and scythe. All pres- 
ent agreed that the invention had been uncom- 
monly successful. It is besides an instrument of 
vast execution, being capable of cutting an acre 
per hour, or from seven to ten acres per day on 
the most moderate computation, It is free from 
any of the objections urged against reaping by 
machines, and to which indeed that method was 
liable with the less perfect contrivances formerly 
in use ; particularly that of shaking ; but the work 
being here performed by clipping, the perpetual 
attention and loss of time in sharpening which 
edged instruments require, is quite unnecessary ; 
these were the principal defects of Mr Smith’s 
machine exhibited at Markinch several years ago, 
and which was otherwise very effectual. It is 
but a very brief outline we can give of the admira- 
ble engine invented by Mr Bell, which has per- 
formed all the harvest work on his father’s farm, 
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near Dundee, this year ; a season which has heen | we allude to the “Genera of North American 
so unfavorable to speculative plans from the lodg-| Plants, and a Catalogue of its Species, to the 
ing of victual in general. The machinery is erect-' year 1817, by Tuomas Nurraru,” in 2 volumes, 
ed upon a carriage with six wheels, (which might! 12mo. printed at Philadelpha, Mr Nuttall is an 
perhaps be yet reduced to five, as one pivot wheel | Englishman by birth, anda native of Yorkshire ; 
would be sufficient,) and it is propelled by two but he visited North America at an early age, and 
horses harnessed to a pole behind. The instru- is now domiciliated in that country. His love of 
ment, when at rest, presents eleven pair of open, botany and mineralogy is exceedingly great, and a 
scissors, which may be increased to any reasona- | personal acquaintance, which his late visit to this 
ble number, occupying a line of about five feet,)country has enabled us to have the pleasure of 
one half of the blades (the upper ones) are move-| forming, has only served to increase the esteem 
able, and cut with both edges, so that when in and respect which his writings had already taught 
motion, the moveable blades meet those fixed on | us to entertain towards him. For many years 
each side alternately, and, in this manner, pare | previous to the publication of his Flora, the au- 
the stubble to an extent equal to their linear sur-| thor was engaged in visiting very extensively the 





face, with great beauty and regularity. The 
moveable blades are connected and simultaneous 
in their action. The corn is applied to the scis- 
sors by an apparatus in front similar to the sha- 
kers of a threshing mill, but destitute of teeth 
and as this revolves with an easy motion, it has 
little chance of shaking even the ripest and freest 
grain, the same part of the mechanism lays the 
stuff, when cut, on a revolving sheet of canvass, 
which, in its turn, deposits it on a swarthe in a 
very even uniform manner, making it easy for six 
hands to follow the instrument, and produce very 
neat, tidy sheaves.—Fife Herald. 


A writer in the Petersburgh, Va. Intelligencer 
calls attention to the “ Tory, or Black Pea of Caro- 
lina.” He represents it as probably the hardiest 
under the sun. If planted early in March or 
April, with corn, in the fall the corn will be envel- 
oped with peas. It is said to afford a better 
dressing for land than clover ; is very nutritious, 
but requires double the boiling of common peas.— 
Boston Patriot. 


The Agricultural Society of Fredericksburg, 
Va. have awarded a premium for the greatest 
quantity of Cotton on an acre, viz. 11294 Ibs. It 
has al-o awarded premiums for carpets, blankets, 
counterpanes, bedticks, cassinet, sewing silks, and 
plaid. A girl, four years old, exhibited a pair of 
socks of her own knitting. 


Forty or fifty seamen, recently shipped on board 
the receiving ship United States, have ceased draw- 
ing their rations of grog, and intend to apply the 
proceeds to purchase a library for the ship. 


In 1815 there was no land communication be- 
tween St. Andrews and St. John, N. B. and a few 
years after, Mr Keleher, who now carries the mail, 
often put the letter and papers in his side pocket. 
A fortnight since, three mail bags containing about 
two bushels, arrived at the post office. 
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ON THE BOTANY OF AMERICA, 

Extracts from an article written by Wirnuiam 

Jacxson Hooxer, LL. D. F. R. S. E. and pub- 

lished in Dr Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal of 

Science. 

Concluded from page 179. 

We come now to the agreeable employment of 
mentioning a very important work, both on ac- 
count of the extended nature of the publication, 





jand of the manner in which it has been executed ; 


| territories of the United States, particularly the 
southern and western ones. “For nearly ten 
| years,” he says in his preface to his “ Journal of 
Travels into the Arkansas territory,” “ I have tra- 
velled throughout America, principally with a view 
to becoming acquainted with some favorite 
branches of natural history. I have had no other 
end in view but personal gratification ; and in this 
Ihave not been deceived; for innocent amuse- 
ment cau never leave room for regret. ‘To converse, 
as it were with nature, to admire the wisdom and 
j beauty of creation, has ever been, and I hope ever 
| will be, to me a favorite pursuit; and to commu- 
nicate to others a portion of the same amusement 
and gratification, has been the only object of my 
‘botanical publications.” 

The “ Genera of North American plants” is en- 
tirely in English; and it appears that it was the 
design of the writer to have arranged it according 
to the natural orders, But out of deference to 
public opinion, in a country where the artificial 
system of Linneus had almost exclusively been 
studied, Mr Nuttall adopted that method. He has, 
however, made a great many valuable remarks 
upon the natural orders, following several of the 
genera, and has recommended the adoption of 
some new ones. He has well defined the charac- 
ters of the order Monotropee, to which he has 
properly referred the highly curious Plerospora, 
As, however, the well known genus Pyrola, be- 
longs unquestionably to the same family, the term 
Pyrolee, might perhaps have been considered as 
| more appropriate. The characters of the genera 
|(which he here extends to 807, exclusive of any 
| cryptogamia,) have, as may be inferred from the 
title, occupied a greater share of attention from 
|Mr Nuttall. He has added to the essential cha- 
racters, those taken from the habit of the plant, 
and he has noticed their geographical distribution. 
In the enumeration of species, he has included all 
that have been deseribed by other authors, some- 
times made observations upon them, and added a 
very considerable number of new individuals, 
which have been discovered by himself or his 
friends. This book may therefore be well said 
to form an era in the history of American botany, 
and we rejoice that the execution of it has fallen 
into such able hands. 

Mr Nuttall has added still more to his credit as 
a naturalist and a man of most acute observation, 
by the publication of his “ Travels in the Arkan- 
sas Territory.” This was a journey accompanied 
with great difficulty, and not a little danger. The 
plants which he collected were numerous and in- 
teresting, very different from the vegetation of the , 
| Fest of the United States, and many of them per- 
\fectly new. Some detached accounts of the bo- 
,tany ofthissingular district have already appeared, 
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particularly in the Journal of the Academy of Na-' peared in that country, the “ Flora of the Middle 
tural Sciences at Philadelphia, and not a few of) aud Northern Sections of the United States,” by 
the plants themselves are now cultivated in our|Dr Torrey. A frequent correspondence, and a 
botanic gardens, from seeds gathered by Mr Nut-! mutual interchange of botanical specimens, have 
tall. made us acquainted with the zeal and acquire- 
This gentleman now occupies the chair of Na-| ments of this gentleman ; both of which are now 
tural History in the University of New Cambridge. | assiduously engaged in the preparation of his 

We regret not to be able to give any account of | work, the continuation of which we anxiously ex- 
“ Eaton’s Manual of Botany,” nor yet of Barton’s| pect. No, I. extends as far as, but not to the con- 
more extended “ Flora of North America,” (which | clusion of, the Class Triandria, and Order Digy- 
is, we believe, in the course of publication,) never | nia ; for here, likewise, the arrangement is that 
having had the opportunity of seeing these works. | of Linneus. The whole is in English. The sy- 

The various scientific journals which are pub-! nonyms are sufficiently copious, and the descrip- 
lished in America, contain many memoirs upon the | tive part contains much useful criticism and ob- 
indigenous plants. Among the first of these in/seryation. We know, too, that Dr Torrey has 
poiut of value, and, we think, also the first with | made a most ample collection of the cryptogamic 
regard to time, we must name Silliman’s American plants of the United States; that he is well ac- 
Journal of Science, in which we find Botanical | quainted with the species and their characters, and 
Tracts by Professor Ives of Yale College, and by| we may therefore confidently hope that this de- 
Mr Rafinesque ; by Dr Torrey, a physician at New | partment of botany will now find a place in the flo- 
York, “ on the plants collected by D. B. Douglass, | ras of North America. 


of West Point, in the expedition around the great ois nee , 
lakes, and the upper ee of the Mississippi, eh _ Additional Note by Dr Mitchill —The Compen- 
der Gov. Cass, during the summers of 1818-20 ;” dium of the Flora of the Northern and Eastern 
and also “on a new species of Usnea from New | States by John Torrey, M. D. is a moderate sized 
South Shetland,” (U. fasciata of Torrey ;) by Mr octavo of 403 pages, containing the genera and 
Lewis de Schweinitz, in a valuable « Monograph specific descriptions of all the plants, exclusive 4 
of the genus Viola;” by Mr Nuttall, on a « col-; the cryptogamia, hitherto found in Fredonia, 

lection of plants made in the East Florida by Mr | north of the river Potomac. It was published 
Ware ;” by Mr M. C. Leavenworth, on “ four | ™ 1826. ¢ ; , 

new species of plants from Alabama ;” by Pro- The Flora Astrica of Dr Darlington is a very 


fessor C. Dewey of William’s College, upon “ Ca- respectable performance, being an account of the 
viens.” > | plants found in Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
‘ 2c ? we 
In the Journal of the Academy of Sciences, the Of Professor Eaton’s Manual, which has had a 
Botanical Memoirs are entirely from the pen of; wide circulation, a new edition is announced, 
Mr Nuttall Horticultural Societies are useful in increasing a 


The Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History | = for ee well as wr = ie 9 
of New York were only commenced last year ;, These societies have increased within two or three 


but the numbers, (of which we have received five | nite past, and oon ne ae their mem- 
from that excellent institution,) contain several | ¥€"S many scientihe and practical men, 


communications on the subject of Botany. In No. VARIETI ES OF THE SWEET POTATO 
I. is a “Synopsis of the Lichens of the State of) sacieat alo alt Magy sicieg visa “ , 
New York,” by Mr A. Halsey ; and a description | ‘Charleston, S. C. Editor of the Southern Agricultu- 

by Dr Torrey of “some new and rare plants col-| sist, to the Publisher of the New England Farmer. ] 
lected in the Rocky Mountains, during the expe-| «| should like to introduce to your notice se- 
dition thither, commanded by Major Long, by Dr | vera} of our varicties of the Sweet Potato, which 
tdwin James ;” in No. Il. a “Synopsis of the | perceive is beginning to claim the attention with 
Carices,” by Dr Schweinitz. No. If. contains an) you that it deserves. We have the following va- 
article “on the American Utriculana,” by M, Le rieties, which are all in good repute:—the Red, 
Conte, who enumerates 11 species. No. IV. “on req skin, white inside, and mealy ; Brimstone, red 
the genus Gratiola,” by the same author. No. V.| .4in, yellow fleshed ; yam, yellow skin and flesh ; 
“onthe genus Ruellia,” by M. Le Conte ; and on) the pest for keeping, and also by far the best for 
“some new grasses found by Dr James on the | the table ;—Spanish, skin of a reddish yellow, flesh 
Rocky Mountains,” by Dr Torrey. ‘white and mealy; by some very much liked ;— 
Mr Schweinitz, whom we have already more | umpkin, yellow skin, and the flesh of a deep 
than once alluded to, is a native of Germany, | pumpkin color, very sweet, and have in some 
where, as well as throughout Europe, he is advan-| j,easure the taste of a pumpkin. Besides these, 
tageously known, in conjunction with M. Alberti-| wo have the Spanish pumpkin, Spanish yam, and 




















ni, as the author of a Latin work on the Fungi of 
Upper Lusatia. Since his residence in America, 
he has continued to dedicate most of his attention 
to the fungi; and his manuscript, containing an 
account of 1373 fungi found in Upper Carolina 
alone, was edited by Dr Schwaegrichen in 1823, 
under the title of “ Synopsiy Fungorum Caroline 
Superioris,” in a thin volume, 4to; and it is not a 
little singular to observe how many of these are 
common to Europe as well a» to America. 

We shall close our notice of American botani- 
cal publications by the mention of that, which, if 
we may judge from the first number, (which is all 
that we have yet received from the author,) bids 
fair to rank among the most valuable that has ap- 





Leathercoat ; the last is very inferior, and is only 
to be recommended for its earliness,” 


[C7 We copy the following well deserved compliment 
to Dr Srorer’s Lectures from the Evening Gazette. 

Lectures on Entomology.—I was much pleased 
to read in the Centinel, an editorial article, recom- 
mending the study of Entomology, and noticing 
very favorably, a course of Lectures on that sci- 
ence by Dr Storer. These Lectures, or rather 
those I attended, were very interesting, and show- 
ed much research and observation on the part of 
the author. The instincts of Insects in providing 


*Dr Mitchil]’s classical name for the United States. 








food, and defending themselves, were very delight- 
fully pourtrayed in a clear and sprightly mauner, 
uniting scientific method, and anecdotical illustra. 
tions. Many persons who could not, for various 
reasons, attend, would be glad to hear a repetition 
announced, either before some society or associa- 
tion—as the ‘Mechanic,’ or the ¢ Useful Know- 
ledge, or else separate. I do not know anything 
of the proper manner of doing this, but hope to be 
able to hear those, in common with others, I was 
obliged to omit hearing. 


CULTIVATION OF PEAS IN FRANCE. 

Thomas Blaikie, in an article published in a late 
number of Loudon’s Magazine, gives the foliow- 
ing asthe mode of cultivating early peas practised 
in France :—“ The market gardeners place their 
rows east and west, and raise a little ridge of earth 
on the north side of the row, which protects them 
from the north winds, and receives at a more pow- 
erful angle the sun’s rays; by which more heat 
is reflected on the plants in the day time, and at 
the same time more absorbed to be radiated on 
them at night. When the plants show their se- 
cond blossom, the top is pinched off, which throws 
the force of vegetation on the forming pods, has- 
tens the maturity of the crop, and increases the 
size of the peas.” 


The End of Military Glory.—A ship with hu- 
man bones, from Hamburgh, arrived at Lossie- 
mouth on the 25th October, the property of an 
agriculturist of Morayshire, and intended for ma- 


nure. The master of the vessel states, that the 


; bones were collected from the plains and marshes 


of Leipsic, and are part of the remains of the thou- 
sands of brave men who fell in the sanguinary 
battles fought between France and the Allies in 
October, 1813. What a commentary is this upon 
“ military glory ;” and how true is the exclama- 
tion of the poet—*“ To what base uses we may 
return, Horatio! ” 





The manufacturing establishment of Messrs 
Wells & Dickinson, of Steubenville, Ohio, is now 
said to turn out “from 90 to 100 yards of cloth 
per day, besides white and red flannels in great 
quantities, consuming the fleeces of fourteen thou- 
sand sheep, which these gentlemen now keep up- 
on their estate. 


A new and extensive Iron Foundry bas recent- 
ly gone into operation at St Louis, Missouri. It is 
intended to supply any orders which may be re- 
quired for the largest steamboats or other ma- 
chinery. 





Briauron Marketr.—Monday, Dec. 28. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

A good deal of business was done today both 
in the Cattle and Sheep Market—the day was re- 
markably fine, and if we take into consideration 
the advanced season of the year, it will be seen 
that there was a large number of both kinds at 
market, viz, Cattle 965; Sheep 2447, of which 
324 Cattle including 17 unsold last week, and 
1107 Sheep were at the Upper Market, and 641 
Cattle and 1340 Sheep at the Lower Murket— 
nearly all the Beef Cattle were taken—not more 
than 25 or 30 remained unsold at the close of the 


‘| market—not so with Store Caltle—of nearly 200 


‘included in the above estimate,’ not more than 
one half were sold, Few best Cattle brouhg 
from $475 a 500 per cwt.; next $4fa 43, and 
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other kinds from $34 a 4, being by far the great- 
est proportion. Sheep continue in demand, as we 
have before remarked on account of the Wool. 
We notice the sale of a lot of 300 prime Sheep 
at $275 per head—few at $200 a 2 50—from 
fair to middling qualities $150 a 1 75, and thinner 
kinds down as low as $125. Not much doing 
in Swine—but fgw at market, and of very inferior 
quality. hae 

We have received the Ist No. of the Farmers’ 
Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge ;_ this 
number treats of the Horse; its General History 
Different breeds, wild and domesticated—the 
various breeds of English Horses—remarks on the 
choice of a horse, &c, ; the republication of which 
we shall soon commence in the N. E, Farmer. 
Several communications are also on file. 





Farmer Wanted. 

Wanted an intelligent, industrious, and capable man, with 
a small family, to take charge of a large farm; the wife neat, 
industrious, and well acquainted with the dairy. A person who 
can well manage such a farm, wherea large stock of sheep is | 
kept, acquainted with the cultivation of roots, and systematic 
in all branches of farming, and who is well known for his in- ; 
tegrity of character, may, perhaps, hear of a place that will | 
please him by applying at the office of the New England Far- | 
mer. epif Jan. 1 








ee ee ae ——e | 
A Very Valuable Botanical Work. 
Curtis’ Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden displayed— 
in which the most ornamental foreign plants, cultivated in the 
open ground, the green house, aud the stove, are, accurately 
represented tm their natural colors. The first twentyeizht vo- 
lumes, containing near twelve hundred plants, and an index to 
the first twenty volumes, are now for sale. Apply to J. B. 
Russev, Office of the New England Farmer. 3t 
Jan. 1, 1830. 





Situation Wanted. 

Wants a situation as Gardener, a married man, a native of 
Scotland, with a wife and three heaithy children; he is tho- 
roughly master of the kitchen,fruit, and flower garden, hot and 
green houses, and their repositories, having had a considerable 
practice in Scotland and England, likewise, has a good know- 
ledge of dairy and other farming; the wife would not object to 
the charge of the dairy ,with which she is weli acquainted ; the 
neighborhood of a public city would be preferred ; would not 
object to the middle or western states. Address by letter, 
post paid, to JOHN CAMERON, Salem Mass. 

P.S. A respectable place, with liberal encouragement, 
will be attended to only. 3t Jan. 1. 


a —_———_————. 


Notice. 

The following samples of Wine sent by Major AnLum, 
from his Vineyard near Georgetown, D. C. will be open- 
ed for the use of the members, oa Saturday the 2d day 
of January next, at half-past 3, P. M. at the Hall of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, where they are in- 


Tenant Wanted. 

A young married Man, from some one of the old dis- 
tricts, who is accustomed to raise large crops by high cul- 
tivation, is wanted as a tenant, on shares, on any number 
of acres less than 100, of very level and easy land to till, 
——— free from stones, within half a mile of the port 
of Bridgeport, Conn. having a house, barns, and all con- 
veniencies for a farm, on the premises. Said tenant 
would be required to pay for halt the Stock, consisting 
of 120 Saxony and Merino Sheep, a horse, a pair of 








Oxen, and 8 or 10 Cows, which supply the borough with 

milk. Any further information may be had by applying, 

post paid, to B. BROOKS. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Dec. 26, 1829. 


Treatise on Agriculture. * 
Just received at J. B. Russexv’s Seed Store, No. 52, 





North Market street, 

A Treatise on Agriculture ; comprising a concise his- 
tory of its origin and progress, the present condition of 
the art, abroad and at home, and the theory and prac- 
tice of Husbandry, which have arisen out of the present 
state of philosophical attainments in Europe. By a 
Practical Farmer. 

CONTENTS. 

Of the rise and progress of Agriculture. 

Of the actual state of Agriculture in Europe. 

Theory of Vegetation. 

Of the analysis of Soils, and the agricultural relations 
between Soils and Plants. 

Of practical agriculture and its necessary imple- 
ments. 

Of Manures—their management and application. 

Of Tillage, and the principles on which it is founded. 

Of a Rotation of Crops, and the principles on which 
it is founded. 

Of tke plants recommended for a course of crops, (in 
the preceding section) and their culture. 

Of other plants useful in a rotation of crops, and 
adapted to our climate. 

Of Meadows.—Of Orchards.—Of Farm Cattle —Of 
the Dairy. 

The above work is in one octavo volume, 163 pages, 
price 624 cents. Published by J. Burr, Albany. 





Orange Trees, &c. 

The Proprietor of the Linnean Botanic Garden, offers for 
sale, the following collection of beautiful Green House or Par- 
lor Plants, all of which are in the finest order :-- 

Those marked thus * will he supplied at the following rates : 

One years’ growth from inoculation, 2 doliars. 
Two ‘ ‘ ‘ q « 
Three ‘ ‘ of age forbearing,3 ‘ and 50 cts. 
Those marked thus tare $3,50 each. Some of the kinds are 
three, and others but one and two years’ growth. 
Those marked thus ¢ will be each $5, and being quite new, 
are notat present large. 
ORANGES. 








Potatoes for Seed. 
For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, 
North Market-st., 

_ 25 bushels of the fine seedling potatoes mentioned by the 
Editor of the New England Farmer, in the current volume p. 
102. This is but the fourth year from the ball ; they took the 
premium from the Essex Agricultural Society in 1827, (See 
Col. PickERine’s Report, N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. page 98.)— 
they are represented by the person who raised them, as tolera- 
bly early, more than middling bearers, remarkably delicate 
and meally, size nearly round, color white, and have but very 
few protuberances. A good opportunity now offers to farmers 
to secure a superior variety of this important vegetable for 
seed. They are packed in bags of one bushel each, and are 
sold here at the same price at which they readily seli by the 
person who raised them, viz. $2,12 cents per bushel, including 
the bag. Persons in want of them will please apply soon, as 
they are nearly ail engaged. 3w Jec. 11. 





oo 


Notice. 

A deranged man, about 65 years of age, considerably gray, 
by the name of Elisha Sherman, dressed in a homespun over- 
coat, rather old, with a broad brimmed hat, Jefi his place of 
residence in Hanson, Mass. on Thursday, the 19th November 
Whoever will give any information to the subscriber where be 
may be found, or will assist him to return home, shall be suita- 
bly rewarded. JOSEPH HOBART. 

Hanson, Dec. 1, 1829. tf 

Farm Wanted. 

Wanted a first rate Farm, containing 50 to 100 acres 
of Land, with a good and convenient House, Barn, &c. 
situated within 20 miles of Bostcn, and not more than 2 
miles from some thickly settled village. 

Letters addressed to “R. B. H.” of Boston, (postage 
paid) giving a very particular description of Farms 
offered, will receive immediate attention. 








vited to attend. 


Tokay, Schuylkill Muscadel, 
Champaign, Adlum’s Madeira. 
Catawba, 


7A model of a Bee Hive, of a highly :mproved con- 
struction, by a gentleman in this vicinity, can be seen at 
the Hall c€ the Society. , 

{>The Address delivered by Gen. Dearsory, at the 
first Anniversary of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Sept. 19, 1829, is now published for distribution 
among the members, who will please call or send for 
their copies, Dec. 25. 


Hat Store. 
The Subscriber offers for sale at his store, 29 Washington 
street, a first rate assortment of Hats, comprising all qualities 
among which are his four dollar hats, which he recommends 
with confidence to the public, as being a superior article at the 
price. Also—Misses Black and Drab Beaver Bounets, of the 
Latest Londoa Fashion, elegantly trimmed. ‘ 
Nov. 20, tF18 STEPHEN W. OLNEY 


Powder at 2s per lb. Pi 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warrantied, for sale at 
Copeland's Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also 


SHOT, CA PS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash, tf 


Wanted, 
_ An Apprentice, in a Book Printing Office. An intel- 
ligent boy from the country would be preferred. 
anquire at the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 





Nortk: Market Street. tf 


Oct. 23. : 


*Seville orange, or Bigarade. ( {St Salvador pyramidal shap- 
tDouble flowering do. or Or- 
ange a fleur double. 
tHlorned, or hermaphrodite do. 
*Curled leaved, or cluster 
flowering, riche depouille. 


| {Turkey bigarade. 


*Gold striped do. 

*Silver ‘ 4 

*Silver striped curled Jeaved 
do. 

tWillow leaved do. 

*West India sweet orange, or- 
angec a fruit doux. 

SHA 


“Shaddock, or pampelmous, 
monstrous fruit. 


; {French do, 
LEMONS, 


*Short Lishon lemon. 

*Long Sicily do. | 

tPoneire do. or gros limon. 

tincomparable do. 

tSweet fruited do. 

{Pear shaped do. 

*Red truited Jemon, Palermo 
solid citron, or Limonier a 
fruit sanguine. 

{Mella rosa do. 

tSpanish do. or merveille d’ 


ed sweet secd’ess. 

{Portugal oval sweet do. 

sweet seedless do. 

tRed cored Malta, or red Por- 
tugal do. 

{Chinese bigarade, or large 
myrtle leaved do. 

*Myrtle leaved do. small fruit. 

*Smal!i Mandarin do. with fruit 
size of cherries. 

{Tangiers do. beautiful. 

tVery spiny. 


~~ 


DDOCKS. 
tPear shaped do. or poire du 
Commandeur. 


tFingered do. 

*Madeira citron, or Cedratier. 

{Madras citron, has weighed 
in England 5 pounds 

tLarge fruited do. or Citronier 
a gros fruit. 

tSide fruited do. or Citronier 
a cotes. 

+Pointed do. of Florence. 

tWest India lime. 

tSweet fruited do. 

*Bergamot lemon. 





Espagne. 

'Gold striped do. 

tDouble flowering do. Limo- 
nier a fleurs doubles. 


(7 Orders for any of the above planis received by J. B 
Russewt, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, North Mar- 


ket Street, Boston. 


nie perette of St Do- 
mingo. 




















Oct. 30. ptf 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
|FROM, TO 
APPLES, best, - - - |barrel.) 175 2 25 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - - - ton. |125 00 130 OO 
earl, first sort, - - : “ 1125 00 130 00 
BEANS, white, - - + jbushel.| 100, 1 25 
BEEF, mess, - - barrel! 925 9 50 
Cargo, No. 1, | « | 775 300 
Cargo, No, 2 - | * | ow Fe 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1,new, pound) 12 | 14 
CHEESE, new milk, = - - - “ 6 ry 
Skimmed milk, = - - “ 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.| 5 50 5 75 
Genesee, - - - ns | 550 § 75 
Rye,best,- - - - | “ | 36% 387 
GRAIN, Corn, - - . - ‘bushel. 62 63 
Rye, - - - | @ 15 78 
Barley, - - - * 1 67 
Oats, - - - - | o 45 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - {pound) 8 8 50 
LIME, - - . - - - | cask, 8d 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat - | ton. | 3 50 
PORK, clear, : - + |barrel.) 15 00) 16 60 
Navy, mess, - a 12 50 
Cargo, No. 1, : . 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd's Grass, - - |bushel. 200 
Orchard Grass, - +. oo 3 00 
Fow! Meadow, - - "ah teallas 3 00 
Rye Grass, ,. ” 4 06 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - = 3 00 
Red Top - - : ey Py 62; 100 
Lucerne, - - ° - pound.) 38 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, “ 33 50 
Red Clover, (northern) fe Be 7 8 
French Sugar Beet, - - 6 1 5 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | “ 38 40 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, } 4 25 
Merino, three fourths washed, |  “ 30 35 
Merino, half blood, - - | @ 4 23! 33 
Merino, quarter washed, - | “ | 25 28 
Native, washed, - - - | 25 28 
Pulled, Lamb’s, firstsort, - | “ 37 38 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, | “ 24 31 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,| se 30 “3 











PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 


(Cierk of Fanewil-hail Market.) 

REEF, best pieces, - - - = pound, 8 lo 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, ‘ sa 5 6 
whole hogs, - “ 5 6 

VEAL, - - - “ 2 8 
MUTTON, - - a oo a 2 8 
POULTRY, -— - Saree “ 5 10 
BUTTER, kegandtub, - ~~ - “ 14 16 
Lump, best, - ° “ 15 o9 

0 . <6 « - « il oa oe 
MEAL, Kye, retail, - . « « hoe 70 
Indian, retail, - - - “ “0 
POTATOS, ee ee « san 
CIDER, [according to quality,} - \barrel.l 1 50! 2 00 











| 
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Address of the Carrier of the New England Farmer 


to his Customers and Patrons. 
Oxp Chronos, and his restive train 
Demand that reminiscent strain, 
In which we rezister whate’er 
Most worthy note in Time’s career, 
Our tinkling talisman can save 
From dark oblivion’s shoreless wave, 
And elevate to site sublime, 
As high above the “ Course of Time,” 
As Cynthia’s silver planet rolls 
Above the tide her power comtrols. 
But how shall we, the FARMER, raise 
Our unassuming rustic lays 
To proudest elevation, given 
By Fancy in Invention’s Heaven ? 
That super-sublimated place, 
Which caps the pinnacle of space, 
Won only by the lightest wing 
Of phantasy’s imagining ?— 
That extra-elevated spot 
Between what is, and what is not, 
From which Sol’s brightest radiations 
Show fainter than the scintillations, 
Which stud with many a tiny gem 
Night’s dim and dusky diadem, 
When flitting fire-flies flaunt and flare 
In summer twilight’s sultry air ; 
Or glow-worm’s glimpse, in dreary dell, 
Makes total darkness visible ;— 
A site from which our earth would seem 
A transient glimmer of a gleam, 
Our moon not more than half a grade 
Above the shadow of a shade— 
Our firmament, from pole to pole, 
A soiled and scanty scrivener’s scroll, 
Dotted with stars, beneath the size 
Of petty animalcules’ eyes 
Which colonize the down of figs, 
And dance their agonizing jigs 
In microscopical displays, 
Roasting alive in solar rays— 
In short, so high above all height, 
That all things, almost out of sight, 
Seem like the waning of a dream, 
Or phantom, struck by morning’s beam, 
Which shows each moment less and less, 
While passing into nothingness. 
But stop, my Muse, this wild career, 
So palpably above your sphere, 
Your ladyship may lead, perhaps 
To sudden lamentable lapse. 
Thus from the chariot of the sun 
Prone fell ill fated Phaeton,— 
Set the whole torrid zone on fire, 
Or brother Ovid is a liar.— 
Though witches wrapp’d in Stygian gloom 
Saddled the handle of a broom, 
And Iris erst in Pagan lay 
Rode rampant on a solar ray, 
Such preternatural displays 
Are seldom heard of now-a-days ; 
And seldom any rhyming fool, 
In what is called the modern school 
Of poetry, extends his flight 
Above the very utmost height 
Of nonsense, sheer and overweening, 
And mystery destitute of meaning. 
Trite, trivial, common place, in rhyme 
Surpasses rant and mock sublime, 
On which some metre-mongers raise 
Their doughty claims to bread and bays, 
Such claims, that men of judgment style them 
Good—for a lunatic’s asylum— 
Pronounce their products of inanity, 
Plain diagnostics of insanity. 
Since common sense to common things, 
Confines our wild imaginings, 
Assigns us, as our fittest station, 
The basement story of creation ; 
On sunbeam having downward sped, 
Like spider traversing his thread, 
We only aim at what we term a 
Fair footing upon terra firma— 
Seek no more elevation than 
Becomes a plain New England man; 
Like pilgrim bound from hence to heaven 
“In 1777,” 
Who, if a little too particular, 
He stood up more than perpendicular, 






































Yet always walked in what he view’d 
To be the path of rectitude. 

The season recently gone by, 
By turns was cold—in spots was dry ; 
But showers, which patter’d here and there, 
Though seldom reaching everywhere, 
Yet now and then, and somewhere falling, 
To bless the cultivator’s calling, 
Kept vegetation mostly thriving 
Till hay and harvest time’s arriving.— 
Though lurid spots which overrun 
The scowling surface of the sun, 
Appear to threaten a complete 
Embargo on his light and heat, 
(Commodities, which past a doubt, 
We cannot well subsist without, 
Till art still more completely has 
Their place supplied with steam and gas,) 
Yet Madam Earth has proved quite other- 
Wise than a stingy old step-mother ; 
Our crops,in prospect underrated, 
Were greater thn anticipated, 
Nor partial droughts, nor rain’s redundance, 
Have seal’d the sources of abundance. 


Though corn, in now and then a field, 
Scarce reach’d a customary yield, 
Yet grass and English grain we should 
Pronounce pre-eminently good ; 
And super-excellent potatoes 
Reward the toil of cultivators ; 
Life’s indispensables abound, 
And peace with plenty has been crown’'d. 
Well cultured fields, in this vicinity, 
So highly favor’d by divinity, 
Appear’d to bend beneath the load 
The recent season has bestow’d, 
As if scarce bearing all they bore 
To swell the cultivator’s store. 


Vet some, kind Providence arraigning, 
Are malcontented and complaining, 
Because earth’s products in excess 
Have made the market-prices less ; 
Besides, abundant crops require 
So much more “ help” and wagon hire, 
The grower cannot calculate 
On gains proportionably great ; 

But let me tell you quantum suff., 

Good Mister Sourcrout, is enough— 

With every wish in reason gratified, 

Some ingrates never will be satisfied, 

But crave the more, the more there ’s given ; 
Thus Satan wanted more than heaven, 

And Alexander wept that one 

World only could be overrun. 

We hope our horticultivation 
Will meet your Worship’s approbation ; 
Full many a flower in beauty’s sheen, 
Which otherwise had blush’d unseen, 

And many a fruit of flavor nice 

Perhaps as grew in Paradise, 

Each kind worth more, by many fold, 

Than all North Carolina’s gold, 

Brought forward by the Association 

May meet a general cultivation ; 

Till every garden, yard, and field 

Those health promoting luxuries yield, 
Which supersede the dull delights 

Of gross, carnivorous appetites, 

And that bland aliment dispense 

Which man enjoyed in innocence. 

We think that Downer’s “ seedling pears” 
Are most superlative affairs. 

On PRINCE’s grapes, while princes might 
Indulge a royal appetite, 


They ’d find, while fed on fruits of « Freedon,’ 


Their taste increased by what they feed on 


A taste for fruit will overcome 
The sordid appetite for rum, 
Which stimulates the sot to sup, 
Who knows that death is in the cup— 
Subdue that terrible desire, 
That hankering after liquid fire, 
Which burns a man like lighted tinder, 
And turns him to a red hot cinder. 
Thus aid each Temperance Society, 
And check the inroads of ebriety— 
Reform more drunkards, ten to one, 
Than all that has or can be done 
By laws to punish or to fright ’em, 
Or lectures spun ad infinitum. 


ee ee 


Our thanks are due to those creators 
Of super-eminent potatoes, 

Who have elicited new breeds, 
Produced from cultivated seeds,— 
Worth more, they tell us, who have had ’em, 
Than any known before since Adam. 
Since man, (and no man can deny it,) 
Is made and modified by diet, 

Of which, as everybody knows, 

These roots no minor part compose, 

It therefore follows plainly then, 

That good potatoes make good men. 

Of course, a better human stock 

Than ary of the present flock 

May be engrafted on our breed 

Of plumeless bipeds, forced to feed 

On ‘tatoes, which, scarce fit to dig, 
Might turn the stomach of a pig. 

Let no man, then, whose taste forbids 
His swallowing stale tobacco quids, 
Permit those old abominable 

Roots to contaminate his table, 

Which in New England, all about, 
Have had their run, and are run out. 
Let farmers all obtain for seed 

Some new ameliorated breed, 

Such as we ’ve told you o’er and o’er, 
Are now for sale at Russeuw’s store. 


But leave we this delicious topic 
For others still more philanthropic. 
Though doughty warriors now and then 
Transform God’s earth to Satan’s den, 
And freedom-missing South Americans 
Are breaking one anothers’ pericranes— 
Quarrel like catamounts without 
Discerning what they fight about, 
The friends and advocates of peace 
Foresee the time when wars shall cease, 
Perceive by indications plain 
That human kind will be humane, 
Instead of murdering one another, 
All men in each man own a brother. 


Mankind, en masse, are making movements 
Towards most incredible improvements ; 
And science promises the means 
For that millenium of machines, 
When nothing natural will be done, 
But all be art beneath the sun. 


Boyle, Bacon, Newton, could not dream 
Of our appliances of steam, 
Which almost force the strange conclusion 
That some great magical illusion 
Is wrought by sable art, design’d 
To fascinate and cheat mankind. 
Swift as the chariot of the sun 
Along the trending rail way run 
Huge wains, whose vehement career, 
The wonder-working engineer, 
With more than necromantic skill, 
Checks or accelerates at will, 
As if the elements were broke 
And harnessed to his iron yoke, 
And forced by super human means 
To wield his magical machines, 
And urge them on their destined course, 
With lightning’s speed, and ecarthquake’s force | 
The living wheels, Ezekiel view’d 
With heavenly attributes endued, 
Scarce in the prophet’s glorious vision, 
Moved with more fleetness and precision 
Than this stupendous train proceeds, 
Impelled by steam instead of steeds. 


Modern philosophy, anon, 
Will, at the rate she’s going on, 
Yoke vollied lightning to her car, 
And, swifter than a shooting star, 
Out-travel everything but us, 
When mounted on our Pegasus, 
Wing’d by superb imagination, 
We ride the circuit of creation. 


But now, may ’t please your honor, I 
Must bid your eminence good bye ; 
And if some trivial gratuity, 
Subtracted from your superfluity, 
Present some small remuneration 
For thankless toils in our vocation, 
May all felicity be yours, 

Long as eternity endures. 


Boston, January 1, 1830. 





